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drives the point home by showing through reference to "O Cap- 
tain! My Captain!" what Whitman could do when he so far forgot 
his custom as to treat a single event and interpret it. The state- 
ment that Franklin would never, like Jefferson, have studied 
Indian speech purely for the philosophy of it and apart from 
practical ends gives us in a nutshell the distinction between the 
two men. Longfellow's parallelism in verse-structure — one of 
those obvious things which somehow manage to be overlooked — 
is elaborately analyzed and then perfectly illustrated by an 
explanation of how Poe would have written "The Rainy Day," 
while the difference between Poe and Irving in short-story 
structure is clarified by an application of Poe's methods to the 
material of "Rip Van Winkle." In brief, the originality of the 
thought-content of the volume is matched by the straightforward 
and convincing simplicity of its treatment. 

Garland Greever. 



The Ballad of the White Horse. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. New 
York : John Lane Company. 1911. 

It is the fate of popular characters of history to become lay 
figures which succeeding generations dress in whatever style of 
thought is for the hour most fashionable. Only time can show 
whether such a style is incongruous to the figure it drapes, or 
whether the hero has really been rehabilitated, in his habit as he 
lived. Critics of Tennyson have claimed that his Prince Arthur 
wore very little of the clothes and armor proper to a British 
ruler of the fifth century, and a great deal of the frock-coat 
and high-hat which belonged to the estimable Prince Consort of 
the nineteenth. And so with many others. 

Chance, in the shape of the required preparation of a Doctor's 
Dissertation, once caused the present reviewer to read a con- 
siderable number of dramas and epics based on King Alfred's 
life. The character of most of these was such as to recall 
Landor's epigram upon Milton's paraphrases of the Psalms: that 
Milton was never such a regicide as when he raised his hand to 
smite King David. Such a regicide was the Poet Laureate 
Pye, whose Alfred is as finicky and absurd a figure as ever 
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donned the eighteenth century knee-breeches of heroic couplets. 
Only a few years ago the same subject was attempted by 
Sir Alfred Austin in his "England's Darling." Whether 
the later Laureate has much succeeded over the earlier is 
doubtful. 

Mr. Chesterton has written a long poem on King Alfred, en- 
titled "The Ballad of the White Horse," and he has not been 
guilty of regicide. The central figure of the poem is really 
alive — but just how much his life is that of the King of Wessex, 
who died a thousand years ago, demands some investigation. 
Mr. Chesterton frankly declared that his treatment is not his- 
torical but traditional, and this is, of course, proper for poetic 
treatment. At the same time, since the author's chief 
purpose is to show Alfred standing in the same attitude 
toward certain questions as he himself does, it becomes 
pertinent to ask whether such an attitude is historically 
justified. If Alfred had been born in the twentieth cen- 
tury instead of the ninth would he have shared Mr. Ches- 
terton's views ? 

Apart from its historical and philosophical side "The Ballad of 
the White Horse" deserves high praise as poetry. Mr. Chester- 
ton has proved that he can write imaginative and stirring verse 
as well as brilliant essays. One wonders whether the form em- 
ployed might have been suggested by Longfellow's "Discoverer 
of the North Cape," which relates to King Alfred. At any rate 
the influence of Swinburne and Rossetti in the same sort of work 
is obvious. Indeed, as far as form is concerned, the present 
poem might be described as a Post Pre-Raphaelite, showing as it 
does the rhyming of secondary stresses, the extreme accentua- 
tion and varied number of syllables, the repetitions and archaic 
words, and that stark simplicity which, with all these characters, 
marks the early English ballads. Indeed, it is to be observed 
that the simplicity of Mr. Chesterton and the other two poets 
named is often of a more extreme degree than that of the 
natural ballad. Mr. Chesterton himself has exhausted the para- 
doxes which belong to the discussion of the simplicity which 
may be a part of natural artificiality, and of the artificiality 
which often belongs to studied simplicity. The following lines 
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which describe the appearance of the Virgin belong to the 

second class: — 

Her face was like an open word 

When brave men speak and choose, 
The very colors of her coat 

Were better than good news. 

This question of simplicity goes deeper than form and be- 
comes one of the most important aspects of Mr. Chesterton's 
philosophy. For instance the author ascribes to Alfred 

That ancient innocence 
Which is more than mastery. 

And Alfred's final power to conquer his apparently insur- 
mountable fate is declared due to the fact that — 

He was least distant from the child 
Piling stones all day. 

If Mr. Chesterton's philosophy of what we may call the Doc- 
trine of Simplicity should go no farther than this it would be 
hard to find a dissenting voice to so fine a truth so cogently de- 
livered, but his Doctrine of Simplicity does go much farther, 
and into far more questionable regions. For in the author's 
opinion the cure of all modern ills is a very simple one; 
namely, the return to the simple creed of the mediaeval world. 
And a very charming world this is as Mr. Chesterton depicts 

it, like — 

a little book 
Full of a hundred tales, 
Like the gilt pages the good monks pen, 
That is all smaller than a wren, 
Yet hath high towers, meteors, and men 
And suns and spouting whales. 

It is not only a charming world. It is one which, historically 
considered, is full of enthusiasm and inspiration, where noble 
boys ride forth to the wars of God with songs on their lips and 
passionate affirmation in their hearts. How untidy, how un- 
balanced, how unpicturesque looks the modern world in contrast ! 
And yet how much more real ! 

One of Mr. Chesterton's earlier essays dealt with William 
Morris. After high praise for what Morris had done, the 
essayist regretted what he could not do — love this ugly modern 
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world, and because he loved it, improve it. We find the same 
fault with the author of "The Ballad of the White Horse." 
And we find fault that because of the lack of sympathy with 
his own time the author unfairly makes Alfred prophesy about 
it with the same lack of sympathy. For Alfred apparently sees 
in all thinkers of modern thought a return of the heathenism of 

the Danes: — 

They shall not come with war-ships, 

They shall not waste with brands 
But books be all their eating, 

And ink be on their hands. 

And again : — 

By God and man dishonoured, 
By death and life made vain, 
Know ye the old barbarian, 
The barbarian come again. 

The whole case with Mr. Chesterton can be put into the sim- 
ple question : Is the religion of the future to resume the form 
and character of that of the Middle Ages ? Are the changed cos- 
mology and cosmography which have arisen since then to be 
utterly denied or else ignored in a way which is equivalent to a 
denial ? The problem of the future is to preserve the spiritual 
fervor and force, passionate though directed, which marked the 
best of mediaeval religion, but to preserve it without the prosti- 
tution of reason. Mr. Chesterton is a good fighter, and the 
pity and the complexity of it all is that he is half right — right 
in the half of the truth that sees that life without courageous 
enthusiasm for religion and a passionate assurance of its un- 
provable truth is but a poor thing. And yet because he binds 
himself in the obsolete armor of the past Mr. Chesterton's blows 
lose one half their power. Were Alfred alive to-day he would 
see this, and as he charged at Ashdown while his brother still 
remained praying in his tent, and as he fought in and for Eng- 
land while his father fled for comfort to the Church in Rome, so 
now he would fight the fight of to-day, knowing that — 

God fulfills himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

L. Wardlaw Miles. 



